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IV has been objected to wall paper by an English writer, that 
the continual presentation of the same pattern, however ex- 
cellent in itself, causes a weariness which is often intolerable. 
This is not assuredly the common experience. We are not called 
upon to concentrate our attention continually upon its lines, 
and objects, groups, figures and flowers, regarding them as 
simple accessories to a scene sufficiently varied. Besides wall 
paper is viewed from time to time with changed moods of mind 
and temperament, which give to it like every other object new 
associations. The decorator's art, which fixes forms of "beauty, 
might as well cease to be exercised if we are to be tortured by 
it. The mind and spirit have the faculty of adapting themselves 
to surroundings, like the pupil of the eye to the degree of light. 
Certain types of ornament have descended through the ages only 
to be constantly admired. What the ages have stood we can 
also endure during our brief span of life. 



IN conventionalised representations of natural objects, char- 
acteristic features of the forms are shown without rendering 
them in full detail. It is" the suggestion of the type which 
pleases the eye, and the noting of characteristic, free from the 
usual minor associations which gratifies the mind, for it involves 
the exercise of discrimination in the selection of essential from 
secondary features, and in the exercise of good judgment on this 
point lies a considerable share of the merits of productions. 



r I 'HE future of Art in this. country seems to be full of promise. 
The hand- organ and the clergyman have joined together 
to promote the love of the beautiful— or the big— and the 
ticket seller at the picture gallery wears diamonds which rival in 
brillancy those he displayed last year at the doorway of the 
dime museum. The dye on his moustache is, perhaps, a little 
less purple, his clothes are made in Sixth Avenue instead of 
Hester Street, his manners partake a trifle more of those which 
mark the caste of Vere de Vere instead of the cast of "three 
sixes for the beers," but his methods are very much those which 
have characterized him in the past. 

If now and then he forgets himself and in his announcements 
. in the newspapers mixes up the wise virgin of Piloty with the 
fat woman he formerly exploited, or forgets that the Judas 
Iscariot of the Twenty-third St. show is not the "only original 
tattoed man," who shall blame him ? Is he not the herald of 
the dawning in American love for art. And as the clergyman, 
good, unsophisticated old gentleman that he is, writes certificates 
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that the show subserves a great moral purpose, as last year he testi- 
fied that Dr. Blank's pills were purely vegetable, the ticket seller 
chinks his dollars together, thanking Fate that they are dollars 
instead of dimes, and declares that High Art is a long advance 
upon Chinese mermaids. Meanwhile he meditates new methods 
of stimulating the growing love for art in the minds of the 
passer by. Doubtless his fertile brain will soon evolve something 
more original than free stages, sacred concerts and brass batads, 
as incentives to esthetic development on the part of the masses, 
and by another year we may perhaps read such announcements 
as "a schooner of beer, a sandwich and a ticket to the National 
Academy for fifty cents," or the, assurance that a prize package 
will be given to every visitor to Jones' four acre picture of The 
Creation. 



MORE ambitious attempts than ever are made in the dressing 
of store windows, and the improvised work is often excel- 
lent, particularly where decorative articles are exhibited. 
One enterprising establishment, possessing probably the largest 
^sheets of glass of any store in this country, built up the other 
day a rustic pavilion of branches with their bark and plain roof- 
ing boards, interstices being partially covered with beaded shades. 
Foreign stuffed birds were perched here and there, as though 
seeking a shade among the sheltering leaves. The interior 
displayed Japanese appointments in a number of furnishing 
elegancies. 



THE great fault in much of the inexpensive furniture in the 
market is that it apes something above it, missing the 
completeness, accuracy of construction, and purity of de- 
sign of a more highly priced article at the cost of sound, honest 
workmanship. Thus it happens that very few have the courage 
to provide themselves with simple furniture that will last ; they 
fear the inferior associations with which it is surrounded. 



IT is necessary at times, more particularly in technical matters 
connected with art, to recall the original" meaning of words 
that have been perverted. One of these abused artistic 
words is esthetics, now scarcely recognizable to the uninitiated. 
When first used it had a definite and true meaning, denoting 
artistic taste apart from mere mechanical and technical skill. It 
became vulgarized when applied to a certain fashion of incong- 
ruous house decoration, grotesque variations which were lauded 
for their originality, the. whims of a few which designers and 
manufacturers followed, foibles which had no reference to ap- 
propriateness. In a larger sense it applies to the idealization of 
constructive and ornamental types. What is simply strange and 
new, only ministering to the desire of novelty, is not necessarily 
esthetic. 



THEN there is the word renaissance. It properly indicates 
the embodying the essence or nectar of the antique in new 
individual forms designed in responsive spirit to the true 
beauty of classic details, a blending of old art with new concep- 
tions in structural composition and its ornamental accessories. 
The name has been bestowed, however, on many glaringly bad 
features of historic art copied with innocent fervor. Whilst 
holding relation to traditional methods it allows that freedom of 
treatment which avoids imitation, yielding as a result pro- 
ductions that exhibit the individual purpose of the artist in a 
certain amount of that imaginative tendency in the planning 
which largely contributes to originality. 



A FRENCH writer in an able article, has recently dwelt on 
the environing influences of art, such as exercise a forma- 
tive influence and affect the direction of its development, 
tracing a relationship between these themselves and of the whole 
with art. The topic is an interesting one. It is the favoring 
conditions that surround American decorative art— the mental 
activity of our people, the tendency to the realistic rather than 
the ideal that afford strong encouragement in anticipating its 
future. Our rapid inter-communication with other nations, with 
concurrent exchange of views, is helpful in suggestion of new 
devices, and this without tending to uniformity of results, sur- 
rounding conditions contributing their quota to variety, not to 
speak of differences in individual and national tendences. Some 
of the influences operating on the progress of art are of an 
intangible character, but are often none the less potent on this 
account. 



THE amount of old furniture that can be brought into market 
is gradually lessening, and it would appear that the supply 
will soon be exhausted, but there is no need to place old 
furniture on the pinnacle of unapproachable merit. The causes 
which have made much of the nineteenth century furniture un- 



satisfactory admit of remedy. There is no necessity that' furni- 
ture should be badly made or pretentiously overloaded with or- 
nament. Happily there is growing taste among upholsterers, and 
tables that will stand, and drawers that will move smoothly in 
their groves are obtainable as well as excellent artistic construc- 
tions ; but with the advance of cost of material and labor, fur- 
niture equal to the old cannot be secured for the money the 
latter originally cost. As with other things good articles can 
only be obtained at a good price. 



THE progress of decorative art is largely due to the greater 
freedom of men's minds from dogmas that had been as- 
sumptively laid down and followed with unquestioning 
obedience. The careful criticism of those who have studied their 
subjects and who freely state the ground of their decisions, has 
happily replaced the narrow minded objections and the injudic- 
ious praise of connoiseurs whose chief object was to maintain a 
character for intuitive knowledge and unerring judgment. It 
could not be otherwise. This generation has become intolerant 
of the tranquil satisfaction displayed by the last at carping cri- 
ticism. 



THE pale natural color of brass is very agreeable, but it 
should be sparingly introducted into a room, as otherwise, 
particularly if polished, it has a too glaring or pretentious 
look injurious to other surfaces. Though not highly malleable it 
may be cast and treated like bronze, or by a process of anneal- 
ing rolled into rods and thin sheets and worked up in the same 
way as iron. In the forms of rods and bands a leading applica-' 
tion is to bed furniture, which may be further ornamented by 
tableaux of relief figures; and in sheets to cut work serving as 
borders to tops of fancy tables, cabinets, shelves, etc. Wrought* 
brass, welded, beaten, pierced, hammered and riveted as in iron, 
is increasingly used in furniture; such work exhibits the skill 
of the handicraftsman and so possesses a value not pertaining to 
cast work. Objects designed to be cast in brass should either be 
of great delicacy or great beauty. Pierced and embossed work 
in wrought brass is eminently pleasing, and the more severe and 
precise the design the better. 



WE must again remind our advertising patrons of the ne- 
cessity of handing in any changes in their announcements 
by the 15th of each month. The recent increase in the 
circulation of the magazine and the care required in its printing 
compels us to go to press at an earlier date than ever before. 




DESIGN FOE STAINED GLASS, BY H. EDGAR HARTWELL. 



